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Leading Articles 

REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE BIHAR 
AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY 

1941-42 

By THE HON'BLE JUSTICE SIR SAIVID FAIL A U 

The Annual Report, which has been circulated, 
gives a summary of the various activities of the 
Society. I shall only add a lew more details by 
way of supplement. 

During the year under review, all the four 
issues of the Journal were published in time. They 
include articles on Indian History, Archaeology, 
and other allied subjects by well-known scholars. 

In the March 1941 number appeared the dis- 
course on "The Wall-Painting* of AJanta” by 
Mr. Yazdani, the Director of Archaeology under 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government who had addressed 
the Society on the same subjtxrt last year. It has 
been said that in judging a book, a picture, a 
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character or a movement it is the duty of the critic 
to put himself imaginatively as far as may be in 
the atmosphere surrounding his subject and not 
to import into his judgment consciously or uncons- 
ciously any bias of modern thought or taste. Mr. 
Yaadani, if I may say so, has faithfully adhered to 
this rule and even a casual reader of his discourse 
will haw to admit that the whole subject has been 
viewed in the correct perspective. 

The June and September issues of the Journal 
contain under the titles of “The Sources of Indian 
History” and "India beyond the Ganges’’ the 
first English translation by Dr. Banerji-Sastri of 
Lassen's well-known work on India which has been 
justly described in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(XV 1-236) 39 " forming one of the greatest monu- 
ments of untiring indu>try and critical scholarship”. 
This English translation will make available the 
researches of that great scholar to Indian students 
who are not familiar with the language in which 
it is written. 

Dr. Sarkar has continued in the June, Sep- 
tember, and December numbers of the Journal a 
Tibetan Account of Bengal The original sources 
on which (he account is based arc in a Tibetan 
compilation of the 18th century which contains 
matters of varying decrees of veracity. Only 
an insignificant fraction of it has been trans- 
lated and published in the Bibliotheca Mica 
scries of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and the valuable notes of Dr. Sarkar show how 
necessary it is to have an adequate translation 
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of substantial portions of the work before any 
conclusion regarding their value can be arrived at. 

The intimate connection both sacicd and 
secular between the Indian and the Tibeto-Burman 
worlds has been further stressed by the * Bronze 
Budha from Mandalay ’ described in the December 
issue by Dr. Banerji-Sasiri. The original was 
acquired for the Patna Museum through the effoits 
of Mr. Manuk. President of the Managing 
Committee of the Patua Museum, to whom the 
Society owes so much. The owner, Miss 
A. Cloete of Doranda House, Ranchi, reported that 
it came into the possession of her father just 
after the annexation of Burma when the booty 
from the Mandalay Palace was sold by auction in 
Calcutta. The image is inscribed and records 
that a king of old Ydnuan presented it in the 
Burmese Era 1151. U. in 1789 A. D. 

The notable contributions in the Journal 
on the medieval history of India are 'The Chrono- 
logy of the Sultans of Gulbarga (covering the 
reigns of the Sultans from 748 H. to 825 H., u e, 
1422 A.D. ) by Professor M. Somesekhara Sarma 
of the Andhra University ; and " Firoz Tughluq 
and his Bengal campaign ” and " The Bijapur 
Court Letters by Dr. K. K. Basu. 'Firoz Tughluq 
and his Bengal campaign’ is based on a well- 
known book called “Sirat-i-Firoz Sahi" and “The 
Bijapur Court Letters’’ include English Iransla* 
tions of a firman issued by Jahangir to Adil Shah 
and several letters exchanged between the Bijapur 
Court and the Delhi Emperors. In the June 
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number, Mr. Askari of Patna College has. utilised 
local sources in giving an interesting and exhaus- 
tive account of Nawab Munir-ud-Dowla, a Minister 
of Shah Alam. This adventurer migrated from 
Persia in the later part of the eighteenth century 
and the writer sums up his policy as “running with 
the hare and hunting with the bound’' a policy 
which has never paid and will not pay. 

Prof. Hari Ram Gupta of the Punjab Univer- 
sity brings us to the threshold of the present 
age by his description ot “Nawal Singh, the Jat 
Ruler of Bharatpur’s fight with the Sikh*, 24th 
February, 1770” in the December issue. In the 
September issue Dr. K. K. Dutta describes the 
capture of the last Dutch Settlements in Bengal 
and Bihar. In the December issue Prof. Priyaranjan 
Sen of the Calcutta University has given 
an interesting account of the "Poorcc English 
School ( 1835-40)’*. In the December issue of 
the Journal Dr. Walter Ruben from Ankara in 
Turkey has contributed a comprehensive account 
of * Garuda", the bird of Vishnu and the enemy 
of the snakes. A few years ago, Dr. Ruben 
had come to India to study field archaeology and 
travelled extensively, specially in the Ranchi 
district. 

The other articles included in the Journal which 
should be mentioned are : — 

“The Rise of the Rajputs" by Dr. DutL 
“Two Mithila MSS. on Tantra, and Yoga" by 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri. “The Jnana-svarodaya of 
Dariya Sahe.b" by Mr. Dharmendra Brahmachari 
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Sastri and "Mir Jumla and the English in Madras" 
by Mr. Jagadish Narayan Sarlcar. "Brahmanical 
Counter-Revolution” by Dr. Dutt. "Father 
Hosten's Collection of Manuscript and Printed 
Writings” communicated by the Rev. Father 
M. D. Moran, S. J. Principal, St. Xavier’s High 
School, Patna. "More light on the family of Vizir 
Ali” by Dr. K. K. Basu. 

These articles published in the journal will 
give you an idea of the scope of the researches 
conducted by their learned contributors and their 
scholarship. 

The search for Sanskrit and Prakrit Manus- 
cripts has been continued with important results. 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri informs roe that a copy of 
galya-parvan of the Mahibhiraia has been 
brought to light and a critical collation with 
available printed editions reveals traces of a diffe- 
rent version. A few of these variatiors have been 
noticed by Dr. Bancrji-Sastri in the December 
issue of the Journal. In view of its importance 
for textual criticism, the manuscript has been 
acquired for the Library of the Society. 

The library has been further enriched by new 
acquisitions, exchanges and presentations and it is 
satisfactory’ note that it is being used more 
frequently by local members. 

Last year while reviewing the work of the 
Society during the year 1940-41 I had observed 
that the first four volumes of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of manuscripts in Mithila which is 
edited by Dr. Banerji-Saslri had been published 
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and the cost of printing and publishing them had 
been met out of the funds generously placed at the 
disposal of the Society by the late Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga The remaining seven volume of this 
catalogue are now ready lor the press, but unfor- 
tunately they cannot be published for want of funds. 
The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga has been 
approached for help towards their publication and 
all that I need say just now is that his reply has 
been encouraging. 

This brief review of the year's activities will 
I hope convince you that the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society has continued as before to serve 
the cause of learning and research and it is gratifying 
to note that our efforts in this direction have been 
appreciated by competent judges. In support of 
my remark 1 will only quote what was observed by 
the President of the All-India Oriental Conference 
at its 1941 session at Hyderabad, Dcccan. The 
learned President's observations were these : 

"The Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
has maintained the high tone of its publica- 
tions and its Journal, besides a number of 
useful articles, there has appeared the text of 
Pra/HdnuivdrlfU ovrttit ikd , which at one time 
was considered lost by scholars.’’ 

In closing this brief review of the year’s work, 
I must thank Mr. Sham Bahadur and Mr. 
Taraporevala for their services to the Society as 
Treasurer and as Librarian respectively and also 
to the members of the Council for the keen interest 
taken by them in the a3airs of the Society. 
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I must also take this opportunity of ackno- 
lcdging the valuable services rendered by Dr. 
Banerji-Sastri both as the Secretary of the Society 
and as an Editor of the Journal. The Society 
is immensely benefited by his expert knowledge and 
1 think that it is no exaggeration to say that he is 
now almost an inseparable part of this institution. 




INDIAN PAINTING* 

By P. C. Manuk 

My principal object tonight will be to interest 
you and next to give you some information in 
broad outline of the history and development of 
Pictorial Art in India. In this process I shall 
have to take you to Persia as well. In doing so 
I propose to illustrate my talk by as many slides 
as possible in the time at my disposal. The 
slides, except those of the Ajanta Cave Paintings, 
are all taken from examples in my own collection. 

For those of my audience not familiar with 
my subject let me add a foreword : 

The Pictorial Art of India is not to be 
judged by the canons and conventions of the 
West, which are founded on standards developed 
from Greek and Roman principles. The Rules of 
Technique are entirely different, notably in respect 
of perspective and shading. 

Persian and Indian Artists never made an 
Art of pure landscape ; they adopted almost uni- 
versally the convention of the high horizon, by 
which device figures can be seen distinct in 
various planes without interfering with each other. 

• Address delivered at the Annual General Meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society on 14-3-41. 
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Or- the ether hand, they excelled in the power 
of the line to convey meaning to form and to give 
expression to face, without resort to any subtle- 
ties of high light or shading. The genius of 
Indian artists stands pre-eminent and unique in 
one respect at least and that is in their port- 
rait drawing and painting. By the unfaltering 
strength and simplicity of his line, he reveals for 
all to see the naked character of the subject 
portrayed. It is authentically reported that the 
greatest of Dutch artists, Rembrandt, trade free 
copies from imported Indian portraits in order to 
acquire the 'kill of Indian artists in their free 
line drawing of figures and faces. 

Unfortunately there is very little contem- 
porary literature of the various periods, especially 
the early periods, of which tpecimens have 
survived to us. Modern writers have therefore 
to construct their theories on a study chiefly of 
the paintings themselves in an endeavour to 
group them into schools, chronologically aligned. 
Much of this must be guess work, except when 
dates of some great masters are definitely known. 

/. Of the Prehistoric Period . — Some rude 
but vigorous drawings in rod pigment have been 
found on the walls of caves in the Kaiinur Range 
of the C. P. and somewhat similar drawings in 
caves of the Mirzapur District. Photos ot the 
latter arc to be seer, in the Patna Museum. 

Prehistoric man in Europe also depicted 
similar scenes on the wall* of caves in France, or 
carved them oa reindeer bones, 
i 
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It may interest members of this learned 
Society to be reminded that grottos in the bowels 
of the Fyrcnees have been explored by many 
audacious savants such as Martel and Casteret 
and made to yield up their secrets. In these 
grottos formed by subterranean streams in what 
is known as the Magdalenian Age, some 15 to 20 
thousand years before our Era, many sculptures 
and frescoes have been discovered, demonstrably 
belonging to that far-distant Age. The finest of 
these frescoes are in the cavern of Altamira in 
the Cantabrian Mountains of Spain. The designs 
arc correct and true, and sometimes so imagina- 
tive and unconventional are the concepts, that 
they may be heralds of the modernist and futurist 
schools of our own day in Europe. 

For their pigment, they used two very 
common natural oxides: iron oxide and manganese 
peroxide, yielding colours which defy time and 
moisture. Iron oxide produced a range of colours 
from ochre to red and Vermillion, while manga- 
nese peroxide yielded browns and blacks. The 
great polychrome fresco of Altamira is 45 feet 
long with 25 almost life sized animals. 



11, 0/ the Earliest Historic Period, at about 
the beginning of the Christian Era, we have in 
India a few wall paintings in red and black in 
the Jogimara Cave of the Ramgarh Hills, C. P., 
mostly of animals and monsters. 



III. Later we have the famous frescoes of 
A /an/a, executed at different times, possibly bet- 
ween the 1st and 7th Centuries A. D. and the 
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less known Caves Jt BtigH, in the Gwalior State 
of the 6th or 7th Century A. D. At Ajanta, 
the paintings are not executed on the rock of the 
Caves but on plaster superimposed cn the walls 
and ceilings. They have, alas I suffered great damage 
from the hand of time and also, 1 regret to say, 
from the hand of man. Now, however, under 
the enlightened rule of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, they arc jeaiously guarded against 
vandalism and a> far as possible protected against 
erosion. No one who has spent even a few days 
in an intelligent study of the originals could fail 
to be impressed by their accomplished execution, 
their variety of design, their beauty of form and 
colour, their complete command of posture and 
movement, expressed by the power of their lines 
and of the modelling of the figures and b> their 
surprising vitality. 

Slides:— \. Mother and Child. Yaiodhari and 
Rahula coming to have a fitting 
sight of their long-lost huiband and 
father, after the latter's return as the 
Duddha. 

2. Two Princesses, in poise and suspense. 

3. Revere before the mirror. 

4. Still Life and Quick : Ceiling of Cave 

No. 1. 

5. Mahalcapi Jgtaka, the Monkey’s En- 

lightenment Right Wall Small Shrine 
Left of Vihara II— the lord Buddha 
relating the story of his previous 
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birth as a monkey and his evolution 
stage by stage to enlightenment. 

6. A Prince’s Offerings to the Lord 
Buddha. 

Incidentally, Ajanta has greatly influenced the 
early period of the modern Bengal School whose 
greatest exponent is Mr. Tagore. 

After Ajanta and up to the Moghul Revival in 
the early 16th Century A. D. there is, so far as I 
know, no authentic work in India of the artist’s 
brush, with the possible exception of illustrations 
to the Sanskrit religious works in Jain MSS. 
These may have a historic interest, in as much as 
they bear no trace of Moghul influence, but they 
hardly deserve a place in the ranks of Art 

But an unexpected sidelight on Indian 
painting has been thrown by the txplontions in 
Chintu Turktilan carried out by Sir A. Stein 
and after him by the French, German, and 
Japanese expeditions. Turkestan was colonized 
in^ early times from North-Western India, and 
became thus a flourishing scat of Buddhist culture. 
Here throve a hieratic art of painting and sculp- 
ture directly descended from the Hellenistic 
"Gandhara School" of North-Western India ; and 
here, meeting the westward current of Chinese 
technique, this art gradually coalesced with it, 
and from the union of the two arose the classical 
Buddhist school of China and Japan. All these 
stages are shown in the frescoes, paintings on 
wood and textile fabrics, and statuary discovered in 
Turkestan. Moreover, this emigrant art of India 
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was not wholly religious. It also developed, with 
some Chinese influence, in a more secular direc- 
tion, becoming a school of vigorous and graceful 
line-drawing, which spread through Western 
Turkestan into Persia. In Per>ia i: flourished 
by the side of another school v-f technique con- 
nected with the Byzantine- Arab culture, and both 
of these were brought by the Moghul conquerors 
into India early in the sixteenth century. There, 
under the patronage of the Moghul emperors and 
princes and the nobles who followed the fashions 
of the Moghal courts, these schools from Persia 
combined with native Indian art and developed 
into what is usually called the " Moghul School ”, 
a wide term which includes many types of work that 
brilliantly reflect the many-sided interests of Moghul 
culture, notably portraits of emperors, princes and 
other distinguished persons, scenes in the Moghul 
courts, studies of bird', beasts and flowers, hunting 
scenes, especially those in which Moghul emperors 
arc the heroes, and illustrations of romances. Tuts 
Moghul Revival may be said to date from the 
advent of Babar about Ij2$ A. D. but that great 
adventurer was too busy fighting to devote much 
time to patronage of the Fine Arts, though his 
Memoirs shew a cultured mini, broad and excep- 
tionally refined; tor he was a musician, calligraphist, 
theologian and more than a merely amateur poet. 

I have spoken of the Moghul Revival and 
hive deliberately avoidel the term Renaissance 1 ’ 
for tha: term implies two mistaken ideas : in so 
far as Hindustan is concerned, viz., that 
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Art was dead and that it rose again in its old 
form. — The absence of specimens, remembering 
the political and climatic conditions of the country, 
by no means proves that Art was dead. Dead 
things are not capable of evolution, and at the 
beginning of the Revival, Moghul artists found 
disciples but not mere copyists in their Indian 
colleagues. In fact Sanskrit MSS. of the post- 
Ajanta Period have recently been discovered with 
disquisitions on the Art of Painting and the late Dr. 
Jayaswal published an article on this subject in the 
Research Society's Journal. This affords firima 
fruit proof that pictorial Ait was by no means dead. 

!V. Tht Ptrsian StMool—~\n the limited time 
at my disposal, I am unable to enter into a histori- 
cal survey of the origin and progress of this 
School. Suffice it, therefore, to say that when 
Timur conquered Persia in the 14th Century, 
Persian painting began to develop under the 
influence of artists imported from China - and their 
influence runs all through Persian Pictorial Art, 
certainly up to the 17th Century and possibly 
later. Graceful curve*, resembling the curves of 
Persian calligraphy gorgeous colouring, tesselated 
interiors, close attention to detail, and figures which 
stirkc attitudes are preeminent features of this 
Persian School. In the middle of the 17th Century, 
Shah Abbas II sent artists to Italy. 

BaSar[ 1526— 30) in his lively memoirs mentions 
Btizad as the most eminent of Persian painters. 
Beizad flourished at the end of the 15th and 
beginning of the 16 Century. 
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Another famous master, somewhat later than 
Beizad was Aga Mira t. They revelled in glorious 
colours, tesselated walls, Persian, gardens, carpets, 
beautiful flagons and drinking cups. 

There was another and more restrained 
School which specialised in protraiture, whose 
best known exponent was the master Reea Abbaii. 
These artists excelled in the'art of line drawing, with 
a few graceful curves and a few discreet touches of 
gold and occasionally of colour to brighten the 
severity of the line. 

In both Schools, however, the Chinese 
influence prevailed in varying degrees. 

P$rsian Slides : — 7. Adolescence signed by Md. 
Ali (Black and White). 

8. Two Dragons fighting with a portrait of 
the Artist in the right hand corner 
below (Black and White). 

9. A European Ambassador at the Persian 
Court. 

10. The Magic Cow or the Warden’s 

Dilemma. 

11. Double Frontispiece from an early 16th 
Cent Shahnama depicting a Durbar and 
Reception at the Court — Painted by 
Beizad. 

Then we have a short transitional period 
between the purely Persian School and the 
true Moghul Revival which may be placed in the 
1st half of the 16th Century when Humayun the 
father of Akbar the Great, returning from a 
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temporary exile, brought with him a small group 
of Persian artists back to India. Though charac- 
teristics of the Persian School with its graceful 
curves persist, the faces disclose the passing of 
Chinese influence. 

Indo-Ptrsiau Slidtr.— 12. An angel in a starry 
robe, soaring on radiant wings through 
a flower spangled firmament. 

13. The Tryst under the Tree: Prince and 
Princess. 

14. The Swing: the Lover and the Loved with 
two confidants. 

15. A lesson in Caligraphy: the Uslad and 
the Sagrcd. 

Tht Moghul R nival . — The Moghul House 
reigned in India some 300 years. Conquerors 
and warriors though they primarily were, their 
achievements in the Arts of peace were no less 
striking than their warlike successes. 

Akbar tht Gnat (1556 — 1605) : — It was the 
enlightened though illiterate Akbar who gave the 
first definite impulse to the movement which estab- 
lished what has come to be known as the Moghul 
School— with its offshoot called the Rajput School 
for want of a better name. 

For half a century from 1556, the Emperor 
Akbar's personal interest and patronage were 
responsible for the gorgeous miniatures, charac- 
teristic of the period. The Ain-i-Akbari gives 
a long list of the more famous Court painters and 
already there are many Hiudu names amongst 
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them — Basawan, Daswant, Mansur, Miskin, Makund, 
which must have beer, household -words at the 
cultured court of Akbar. 

Moghul Slidfs : — 16. The Emperor Akbar 
towards the end of his reign giving audi- 
ence to his great officers of State— Prince 
Danyal seated beside the Emperor — Fac- 
ing the Emperor Raja Todarmall the Em- 
peror's Great Finance Minister— Guarding 
the steps to the Throne are some of his 
famous Generals — one is certainly Raja 
Mansingh— Further down wc get on the 
right Birbul the Wit of the Court and on the 
left Tansen the Singer. Some of the names 
are written in clear gold characters, but 
unfortunately 1 cannot trace the name 
of the Master who wrought this work 
to perpetuate his Sovereign's glory. 

Slid* 17. The educatiun of a Moghul Princess. 

Akbar’s son Jtkaugir ( /doj— 28 ) was an 
enthusiastic lover of painting and a generous 
patron of artists and look pride in his critical 
faculties on Art. 

In his memoirs he gives pride of place to 
Abul Hasson whom he honoured with the title of 
Nadir-uz-Zaman (Wonder of the age) and to 
Ustad Mansur who lived into his reign and to 
whom he gave the title oi Satlir-ud-Asar. Of 
the latter, Jehangir says he was unique in his 
generation in the art of drawing. Mansur is 
chiefly famous for his animals, birds and flowers. 

J 
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Slide: — 1&. The Emperor Jehangir weighing 
the young Prince Khurram (later the Em- 
peror Shah Jehan) against gold, to be 
distributed as alms on the Prince’s 
birthday. The brith day gifts are depicted 
in the foreground. 

This is a fine t)pical example of the Jehangir 
period at its best. It is also of historical interest 
as a Pictorial Record of a well-known tradition 
of Imperial Delhi n the spacious days of the Grand 
Moghul. Moreover a contemporary hand helps us 
to identify many of the figures by writing some of 
their names in minute Persian characters on their 
collars < r sleeves. Apart from the central figure of 
the Emperor, labelled in gold as Shahauthah Jehangir 
Bads hah, and the other figure of the Prince 
seated on the scales labelled Met no Khurrcun, 
we get the following names to the right of the 
Emperor : — 

1. Khan Khanan. i. t. his premier noble, 
the old man in white. 

2. Itmadud Doula (father of Nur Jehan). 

3. Ashif Khan 

4. Mahabat Khan described by Manucci as 
the greatest general at Jehangir'S Court. 

5. Khan Jehan Arai (man in pink on extreme 
right). 

Moreover at the top of the picture, in beau- 
tiful contemporary Nastaliq. is written a short 
description of the scene depicted which may be 
translated as follows : 
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"AH day long in the palace with Khuiram very 
pleased did the distribution take place 
with joy and gladness. 

And many of the presents received (by the 
young Prince) were greatly admired." 

The reign of Emperor Shah Jehanf 1628— 58) 
marked the culmination oi Moghul magnificence 
(witness the Taj) and probably of Moghul Pictorial 
Art. 

Slide.— 19. The Emperor Shah Jehan and his 4 sons. 

I have told you that the genius of 
Indian artist!, excelled in portrait drawing, 
due to the unfaltering strength and sweep 
of his line drawing. 1 shall now show 
>011 just a few portraits of the Moghul 
period. 

Portrait Slides— 

20. The Emperor Jehangir. 

21. A Royal Prince. 

22. A Moghul Nobleman (resembling King 
Edward VII). 

23. A poet declaiming, possibly Tanscn. 

24. Equestrian Portrait 

25. A Rajput Princess, half lifting her veil. 

The reign of AaraH^.th 1658-1707 marked 

the decadence of Moghul Art, though theie are 
mauy pictures of his teign depicting chiefly his own 
exploits or acts of piety. 

Slide— 26. The Emperor Auraugzeb at the Stor- 
ming of the Fort at Golconda. 
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That Pictorial Art did not then die is appa- 
rent from several good examples that have 
survived after Aurangzeb’s reign, and 
some fine examples of Md. Shah's reign 
(1718 — 39) are in my collection. The 
next slide will shew that painting received 
royal patronage even later. 

Slide. — 26A. The Emperor Shah Alam Bad shah 
otherwise Alamgir II ( 775 ^— 57 ) seated 
on a throne, improvised by the Moghuls 
to take the place of the famous Peacock 
Throne carried away by Nadir Shah of 
Persia, who overran Northern India and 
entered Delhi without a fight being put 
up by the indolent and pleasure-loving 
Emperor Muhammad Shah. The figure on 
the left is labelled Shah Zar Khan Baha- 
dur, that on the right is not labelled, and 
the picture is signed at the foot by the 
Artist Khair-UIlah. There are six lines 
of verse at the top 
Moghul Society Slides.— 

27. Pleasance by the Lake 

28. The Blind Man’s Buff. 

Before I leave the Moghul School let me 
show you two slides representative of their work on 
animals and flowers. 

Slides.— 29. The belted Elk. 

30. Flowers in a vase. 

By this time Hindu artists had learnt all that 
their original Persian masters could teach them. 
To the orthodox Mahomedan the depicting of the 
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human figure or anything that had life was declared 
haram or sinful by the edicts of his religion, i. e. 
the old Mosaic Law : “ Thou shalt not make unto 
thyself any graven image " carried to its extreme 
interpretation. True, under the enlightened Shah 
Abbas of Persia and the liberal early Moghul 
Emperors, people broke away from these edicts — 
but wonderful as their productions are in the 
delight they give to the eye and senses, they rarely 
appeal to the soul of man except when they depict 
a religious subject such as an episode in the life 
of a Saint. 

No such prohibitions, however, stood in the 
way of their Hindu colleagues and disciples to 
whom their gods and goddesses were very real 
beings, assuming traditional shapes and forms. It 
must be remembered that Art and Religion have 
been closely connected for long ages and most of 
the masterpieces of the European Renaissance 
depict religious subjects or quasi religious subjects, 
culled from Christian history or the mythology of 
ancient Greece or Rome. 

A new School known as the Pahari sprang 
up which concentrated on scenes from Hindu 
mythology. Its main offshoots were the Schools of 
Kangra and Chamba and its greatest exponent was 
one Mola Ram, who flourished in Garhwal (1760 — 
1833). Though les« glowing in colour and less 
lavish in detail, this purely Hindu School can boast 
of delicacy and charm of the highest order. 

Slides of the Ra/'fiu. and Mythological Schools 

31. King Daiaratha's daughter Santa 
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beguiling her future husband Rishya 
Sringa into matrimony from asceticism. 
He is holding a Sarar.g (mridanga). 

32. The youthful Votary. 

33. The Bride’s Home-coming: washing of 
the feet. 

34. The Tryst of 3ri Krishna and R. r idha in 
the Woods. 

35. The Lady with the Veena. 

36. Two Ladies on the Terrace. 

37. Pirvatl worshipping. 

38. Tantric Ascetics male and female. 
Kangra — 

39. The Holy I'amily. 

40. Kpshpa's Dalliance. 

41. A fire scene in the days of 6rJ Kpshpa. 

I shall now show you one slide of the 
Kashmir School. 

Slid/.— 42. Sita's Purification at Ayodhyft after her 
rescue from Rftvaaa. 

Now I bring you nearer home to the Patna 
School which flourished in the latter half of the 
last Century under the patronage of two or three 
enlightened zemindars of Patna City. On their 
deaths the School declined and the descendants of 
these artists were absorbed into the Bengal School 
at Calcutta — 

Slides.— 43. A Muhammadan Wedding by Munshi 
Shib Lai Shahib. 

44. The Moon and the Moon’s Rival, by 
the late Rameshwar Pd. Varma. 
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45. A scene from Omar Khayatr in th« 
Persian style, by the late Rameshwai 
Pd. Varma. 

Illustrated Manuscripts. 

46. A bcutiful Frontispier.ee from a 17th 
Century Persian Mss. 

Scribe; Abdul Raahid-al-Delami e. ol 
Delam, a city in Gilan. 
lie was known as Aga Rashid, came tc 
India in the reign of the Emperor Shah- 
jahan and was appointed tutor to Prince 
Darah Shikoh, the Emperor’s eldest son. 

47. VVasili or page of illuminated Arabic 
Prose. 

And that brings me to the last ot my slides to 
be shewn tonight and to the end of my Lecture 
In the short time at my disposal I have endeavoured 
to give >ou a fairly comprehensive bird’, eye view 
of Indian Pictorial Art from ancient times till to-day. 




